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ABSTRACT _ ___ ______ 

Although school districts With under 2^500 s^udeats 
represent three-quarters of all school districts and enroll about 19K 
of all students, fev institutions of higher education have prograas 
designed specifically for rural education* Results of a survey of 
adiinistrative heaAs of the departsent/school/college of education of 
24 such institutions in 23 states irith a substantial rural population 
indicate that there is little evidence of availability of prograas 
for educating teachers to develop the specific coapetencies required 
for .Reaching in siall or rural schools, and that a lisited nuabeODf 
institutions address the specific needs *of rural educators vith 
in-service and graduate education prograas* A suiaary of responsas 
naaes resource concerns, political and. bureadcratic constraints, 
cosaiteeot and responsibility concerns, and Icnovledge/research 
concerns as barriers to seeting the needs of educational parsona3lia 
rural/siall schools.. .To elisinate those barriers, institutions should 
CI) cossit theiselves to the developsent' pf personnel; C2| assiga the 
overall responsibility for a rural education effort to a parson or 
unit vithin the institution: (3) internally redirect resources: and 
(ti) foster cooperative relationships and sutual support aaong 
colleges of educjattion, state departments of^ education, teacher aid 
adsinistrator organizations, school boards, and other ' 
school/cossunity-based organizations* (CH) 
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Traditiona]! -^^gser education's tPa;:>r ttrr-jsts nave ">n teaching, 
research and se^rf -ixn the^ nw-or renewes trrteres- ^ural education 
across' the coarxry, -rretatior; -jr higher eeunarior r-rst; pa-'icularly de- 
partments/ sc he - M leoBB of «d«^tion fire bring asK*d ^ je a part o,f this 
ground" swell 0- TteTv&t Urtftr-tu-^Cely, tt» presecicE or Tsoortance 
f their rc^le -i ' - " 'a r ■ . -£ rzi univers-lly r-6-.ogrrz«d b> rany such 
istltutions tisat ^ <■ e larne s lj biii I ^ of -jrel And rea, 

In fact, f pw - -.uiions ha^e proaraat that .re dto^s^ specifically, 
'oi-niral edusttan- sbme eve^ indfcatK that they woulc never develop 
.-sen an effort. m5S9^ of its inappropr<«cti«ess. This pape- will attempt 
ta briefly revi aeferflaeds i-- rural eoacation and will sunaarize several 
ijrograms/practices. corners, and asugfestec plan for a coirorehensive • 
approach for an iBSS^rrion of higher eck»tn on. The following comnents are 
someiitot limited st«» they are pr-h«ri>y i-sstrtcted to the domain of educa- 
tion unfts in col>«»syuniversitfes. 

The'^catiowl needs in rural areas xre probably broad, but are not 
well defined.. Sm»n schools seem to -ecognized the risk in reporting 
prob;lems or d^FiciaEt*-*. The risk is S3»ly that th^ will be consolidated 
with one or more ^<«w districts on tie areinise that this provides solutions 



r ■ ' ■ . 2 

> ... 

to educational problems xr it is tnone est effecrive. As found in an article 
•by idift^n (1980, Es*=^ an analyst in the Education and 

Public iteJ fare Dtrl^iw xf the Congresninal Reswrch Service, noted, "The 
small !tf**9»l distrtcU mtfc enrollmeres of under 2^500 pupils may represent 

■ a spec-p^ rural edui3t1o« problem." Tlwy represent some three-quarters of 
all scjtawl districts and emoll about 15^ percent "f -aVl students. To some 
even ^-sctefl distric »#!th 2,500 stuctes is qui^e ^aroe. • For example, in 
Montam- TaBTrttctes tfi^rxt elsBwtarjr schools tt*» ^aallest state classi- 
ficatirttt; « ht^sc»ooiteof 1© -or ^wser pupils cff^lsEtively comprise 45 
percent of aTI sdw^ls (fetler. 1980). Erwin goes ok to say," "In conparison 
with national awmy t , these s«ller d1:ayicts hare- righer expenditures per 
pupil, they sp»i»* for »#»i*tstrar>o» of pupi" ^rMiortation, parti cxpate 
les freqara^ -nrr -feddnl ectotiona" V^grams ussi lasre lower pupil-tea=33«r 
ratios." iiht^* sPBi««*al eitacatiw pe i luuiii ice for ^taese schoorBi strict; 
appsrs to be une^^HaifeTs, It repoirtec in an ERI. rSSS -act Sheet - 
.entta-ed "ft»»i^Slto=itio»— Readtng Acneie^ment in Rtrrai *reas" that at 

' least one irinior. ffllrttafl StAtes. teenaasrs (aged 12 to 17; cannot read at 
the beginning focrth grate level, araf-£liat only in, extreme inner city scaools 
are students mtr» likelj to have readTi^ difficulties th^ in extreme rural 
and small schools. mis sane annc.*. it s suggestec that the harshness 
of social and enawf?^ Tontit Sots in tee rural environmer : contributes to 
learning problems ir. v?A d^acrplines. 

A special editioe crF tf»e newsletter distributed by me National Rural 
Project at Murray Sidte tndiiepsity was devoted to what was termed as a 
national, problem, recrtfCDBnt and retention of sp^ialized personnel in 
rural areas. Even at tn^ tti«e, siall 'school districts' in the plains and 
mountain western stateE-a« 'wrting shortaiges of secondary teachers for 
• scienfig-, .industrial artsu foneign language, raathenatics >and agrjicultural • 



education. Generally, tKe greater shortages are found in the more sparsely 
populate section of these states. . • . 

In-service education and advanced studies in off-campus locations are • 
less frequently available in rural areas. Usually, these are made available 
by colleges/universities through their extension ^ continuing education 
programs*. Since most states support extension or continuing education at 
less than actual costs, these classes must be self supporting, and rural • 
areas can only infrequently provide an adequate'enrollment. The offerings 
tend to^be more geifPeral, and it is very difficult to address the Deeds of 
secondary teachers of for that matter other specialize groups, such as y'- 
. counselors, adnrmistrators, ,etc. Ivan Muse (1980), writing in The Interstate 
Compact for Education , identified several factors related to the rura,! school 
and to tHe economic and social factors pertaining to teachers in rural areas. 

Rural School Factors • 

Teachers typically have three to five preparations daily 
in different subjects. 

• - 

Teachers often teach a class or two in an area in which 
^they are not adequately trained. 

Teachers ^ are expected to takes extra-curricular 
ass?grwnenx . . " * . * / ' 

Junfor and lor high schodls often are corabfned. Teachers 
may t^?ach ju .or and senior high school students. Classes 
• such'as nome economics^ physical educstion, shop, etc. are 
' often made up of students .from two or three grade levels. 

Budgets are not as good as in urban areas and supplies are 
not always readily. available. • . 



Rural Economifc and Social Factors 

Teacher salaries usually are much lower than urban salaries 

Teaches are' less apt to rsasive inservfce trainiiig during 
the sckol year and must taawel considerable distances 
or live away from home to -receive advanced degrees. 

* ' . _ . . _ 

Housing often is not fi9*» quality and choice is limrted. 

Services, are limited. Tochers generally must •traveT m any 
mil,es to city areas to shop: or attend special, socia.' eveBts 

With »:egard-to problem areas that may b^ at least partiaTIy adchr :al 
by institutions of higher education, the Rural Educa*tion Initia tive: a Repgr-: 
on the Regional Rural RoundtableS^ (Jacobsmeyer, 1980) included the ft'loiriig 

r^^coipmenJations. " - ^ 

- develop relevant curricula^for:jTJral schools 

- provide technical assistance to rural schools in order for 
them to compete with urban schools for competitive funds 

- assess rural needs 

- provTxie resources for establishing sp^ecialized rural pre- 
service and inservice training programs 

. collect data on^ small rural districts' 

- conduct research in rural schools 

In a National Institute of Education" document entitled Improv- ~ s±L 
Schools by Paul Nachtigal (1980), he indicated that for we. to impssr 
rural schools nality must be accepted. 

- Accepti% the fact that rtral communities, and schools 
are different from urban communities and schools. 



A^eptingrt** "art that rural communities differ from each 
^er and ^=^^ tnterventions tc improve rural education 
Bnst ^ ^9m.. :. those differences. 

- tecEprtw ie tact that rural scnools and nn^l ranmunitit^ 
OBffrate a» ic single, integrated social structtrrs_ 

- AcsapT-m -tfe fsLt that doing thrngs to or fcr raral 
uuw»iii'.:-ii: - ^ inconsistent wittr rural. trad rr:or 

'*-^e ttris doe? rrotarcvide an exhku stive' -description of the asfls and • 
33fttitions thcz a^vaand in the rural or small schools i- ias£ provide 
a Basic look at at is being said about rural educatior aw- the needs. 

^ ■ .. ^ 

Current Practices 
Ii Sir. -ffcrt ro identify exemplary practices th^tffrsrdesigned to 
-specif 3caaTy shtte the needs of rural/snail schools, a curvey form was 
distriiuted to tse administrative head 'of the departBertt/schpol /col lege 
rf- Priiir^"if of institutions of higher education 28 -states that were 
^raaughs tar have s substantial rural- population. Jep'ies were received from 

insttarions, representing 23 states.' The respomsents indicated that 
^■:ay tatt practices/programs stfecifically designed ta orepare educational 
- -sotmcl for and/or meet the needs of rural /small srsools in the following 

33*325 pre-service education 

- » c 

2SS in-service education 
29.25 graduate education • ^ . 

235 credit workshops/seminars 
20.35 non-credit workshops/seminar? 
37.55 consultative services 
29.25 information services 



2« r««n. -rvlces 
29-236 curricaliur development services 
20.82 grant pfVDOsal developmeot services ^ 
^3c>32 other (-TBEAid^ Teacher Corps, small school ^onfewence , 
and r»«ll /small school osr^i&ate program) _ 

The^ target groups for itecfr *e respondents indicated that iri-ss-race programs 
we«:««ilaSfe are specaaff ^cation teachers, teachers in smV hagh schools, 

.... - ^ 

Marrf* %firrcan admin TStw^jfis, county superintendents and the i»re gerreral 

gar ^-teachers and arimrtnsstr?*'ors. Among the^ graduate program areas 

Vmz m e reported were crosrcultural education, policy development, 

-•»«str«i - on, "Student pers««l adm'inistration, elementary and secondary 

:e*catTwn, conmunity educe'-^^on, administration, and elementary and secondary 

_Hin-itiiiii Overeill, the appears to be a very limited -number of institu- 

ti»s tbai address the s^ific needs of rural educators with in-service 

aer giradBate education 'P™9'*a'ns. A few respondent^ indicated that they 

MKld "never develop sucfi- programs."' One can only infer that they feel it 

. ^ ■ " • 

-s inappropriate to tar^t this groiip, it is hot economical, or it mayvbe 

pojiticall-y or educationally unsound. ' _ ' 

At the 1980 meeting of "the* People United for Rural Education (PURE) 

organization, several midwestern colleges indicate(|j concern and compassion 

for the need to prepare teachers for rural areas, but there was little 

evidence presented that indicated substantial progress.^ Recently, the"- 

prospect of developing a multi-institutional rural student teaching center 

among the Regents' institutions of Kansas^s discussal. Jhe original 

proposal was developed by'Kansas State University, and it was planned for 

the southwestern part of the state. Although a minority of the six_ , 



institutions apposed it, there was limited supporter its' development 
except for Kansas State University a^nd Emporia Sta:fe Urriversity. Colorado 
Stat6 University and Brigham Young University are ^1 into teacher e'ducation 
programs in rural areas that see(n to be prim^V-ily cnncarned with exposing 
the undergraduate student to f he rural Settinc. Ttis; -approach may very 
weU be a rasonable approach, ^as it attempts to adcress the atttitud-inej 
problem. A unique feature of tfi,e Colorado State Un-versity program "is in 
regard to ii>-service education. Undergraduate stua^rts take the pTace of 
regular teachers in the rural school for p weelo -Bsad th^ regular teachers 
receive in-service tr*aining provided by university faculty who are also 
in the rural " community for the week to supervise me activity. Evaluations 
of tfis experience by the regular teachers -are grod, as reflected in letters 
to the project coordinator. 

'In the materials received from the respondents to the aforementioned 
survey, there was kittle evidence that programs are available for educating 
teachers to "develop specific competencies that are uniquely required for 
teaching in small or rural schools. A review of the lit^ratur .e.ated to , 
the prfeparation of teachers for rural areas was prepared by William N. Dreier 
(1977, p. 12). It- was entitled "Teachers for Rural ^nerica - Are They Recdgni 
and Prepared?" and was presented at the 1977 Annual Meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society in Madison, Wisconsin. Dreier concluded:" 

. In general this examination of a sample of AACTE member 
colTeges and universities in the four states of Iowa, ' 
Kansas, Missouri 'and Nebraska finds a need for rural - - 

educators, institutions located in the rural environ- 
ment, but very little specific preparation of teachers, 
leaders or^^administrators for schools in rural America, 
one-third of the nation. 



' Retilftiiaff^ the survey. of selected institutions of higher education 

' by this wfita^-iaiB respondents w6re asked to identify the two most difficult 

• . - 

" barriers ttaCiaiie? must overcome if they are to meet the needs of educational 
. ■ . * . . . t> .• 

personnel trTwaffTsrall schools- A'sampling of the responses is listed 

'below. . • 

. ^- itstaartce and geographic location 

- finuiing - 
. • - - 

• "fttazlty commitment , 

• perceived risk factor 

• lack of faculty time to set asi^e for work in 

0 

local district setting a . . • 

reward system for faculty to participate in a 
program 

- cultural distances \ , n 

- departmental infertia . . 

- university regulations which hjnder different . 

/ ' * ^ ' * 

delivery systems ^ I 

- geographic turf [ ^<r, 

' " . - space in the overcrowded undergraduate and graduate 

curriculums " 

- ignorance about rural schools - nfeeds, structures, 
* processes 

. -^research base ot, information for instruction 

In sumnary, all responses seem to fall into_one of the following categories. 
"A. resource concerns (money, time and personnel ) 



B. commitment and responsibility concerns (individual 
and institutional) 



-> • C.* political and bureaucratic constraints 
. * D. knowledge/research concerns . - ' , - * 

• ' I** 

A later question- in -the survey asked whether theri,nstitution had an ' 
office or center that was assigned specific responsibility for rural/small, 
schools:' A total of eight or 33 perc"Wt -indicated that they did. In r%- ^ 

* ' • ■ • . • 

viWng descriptive brochures about severstt^jfJthe-c^ters.^it appears. that 
they are generally service o»»iented. Research and instruction, at least «- " 
'in terms of organized curricu-lar offerings, are quite secondary in emphasis. 
For the most part, the centers appear'^to perceive rural, education in a 
positive- light and several have taken steps to improve the image of rural/ 
small schools in the broader society. Examples of this are the positive 
nature -of the themes, sessions and presenters at^arious conferences, and 
a-multimedia' presentatioa'on rura> education "developed by the Center for 
Rural Educatioa and Small Schools at Kansas State University. 

As stated earlier, there has been a recent rediscovery of. rural 

^uca^on. To determine-the cause of, this interest is not the purpose of 
this 4)aper, but clearly, in somelcases, higher .education is a part of the ^ 
ground '-swell. From a different perspective, t+i is "interest is>ot universally 
evident in- all institutfons, nor does there -seem to be a well developed ..^ 
comprehensive effort. ; The barriers or constraints identified by selected 
institutions of higher educatio^i are very real. The remaindeV of this 
paper will describe a suggested approach' for ^n institution to positively ■ 
respond to the needs of~Turaf/^Mll--schDol5: fn' comprehensive fashion. Of 
course, each institution's. approach. muit be compatible wit^rrrts miJsion' 
and- the needs. of the -area .it serves. The suggested apRToach will be de- 
scribed within the context of four ayreas, as listed below. 



-A. Responsibility and Commitment 



4k 



B. Organization and Functions 
^ C. Resources • ' , ' 

D. Cooperative Relsftionships 
Responsibility and Coimiitment 

* Higher education, and particuUrly school s/colleges/dep|irtments of 
-education, must commit themselves to the development of personnel for 
•rural and-small schools. With the gr;owing di:$cpntent with the problems 
in large inner city •schools, out migration of city dwellers -and the added 
costs of consolidation, the smaller schpols in rural settings^Tcohtinue 
to «xist, and a large portion of employment opportunities for educators will 

be in these schools. If higher education does not -assume responsibility for 

- - - ■ - - - * - - - . ' 

preparing educators for these unique po^'tions, then other agencies or, pro- 

.fessional organizations will fill the void, or more probably, no one will 
provide the training. While higher education cites resources, time, 
crowded curricfrla and lack of 'faculty commitment as barriers, there are 
resources and there-are elements available.^ The administration must just 
decide to redirect efforts and resources from nonproductive and often un- 
needfid" programs. • 

■ . . ■ ' 

Organization atid Functions . 
— ^ ')''■« ' <i ■ 

Organizationally, I feel a person or a unit must be charged with the 

overall respondibili\ty for a rural education effort. While centers give 

recognition to the institution. and .offer the possibility of coordinating 

activities', if tfiey are not in'th^mainstreara of tile college and do not 

ha\e hardline financial suppo^^ they have little chance ^o significantly 

impact onl'liie instructional program. A center that has not been^ totally 

incorporated into the organization can, at best,' provide services and' .. 



possibly influence individual research efforts. 

The traditional functions of teaching, research and service can and 
should be extended to the area of rural education. I do not wish to infer 
that rural education is a separate discipline area. Certainly, teaching 
and adninistering in a small or rural school is different, and preparation 
should reflect these differences. However, it is not clear how they are 
different; therefore, research is needed to provide a basis for preparation 
of educators, intervention of support programs, and exploiting the advantages 
.of small classes, comnunity support, broad participation in student activities 
etc. 

Resources . r * 

Additional resources^ to specifically support the maintenance and/or 
development of progr a ms in -rural 'education are probably not forthcoming for 
higher education. If there is a local commitment, then ^sources must be 
redirected internally. Very likely, this would require modified reward 
systems, changes In formula budgeting, and the elimination/consolidation 
ef* certain programs. Also, faculty would ne«J a different orientation, 
which would require resources for retraining, replacing faculty and/or the 
provision of external support personnel or services. Judicious hiring 
of faculty to replface those who resign and retire would provide a slow, 
but less upsetting procedure. 

At the same time. It must be recognized that work. Including Inservice 
education and research. In the rural more sparsely populated areas costs 
Bore aon^ and requires more tine. Assignments and expectations should 
reflect these facts. There 1$ little evidence that external funds will 
be generally available for rural education activities. However, almost 
all externally funded pro gra ms do allow for Individual projects to focus 
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on small ^nd rural schools. The pre-College programs of the National Science 
Foundation and the special education, bilingual education and cii grant. education 
programs of the U.S. Department of Education are examp^ of tttis. - 

- St 

Cooperative Relationships 

Schools and programs for preparing personnel for small /rural schools are- 
not the domain of one group. The potential impact, both negative and positive, 
of organizations besides colleges of education is tremendous. Within a 
college of education, cooperation and a coumon philosophy among all 
departments would be greatly advantageous. For example, a common understanding 
and a»«areness of program content and methodology among the foundations, 
methods and field experience areas would certainly enhance the total program 
of the individual students. 

•XkJtside the university and within the state, cooperative relationships 
and mutual support among colleges of education, state department of education, 
teacher "and administrator organizations, school board associations, and other 
school /coBBunity based organizations seem reasonable. However, there is 
little research effort devoted to better understanding these relationships 
and networks and the impact on individual schools. 

In rural education,, formal and informal networks are only recently 
developing. J\mong groups that will probably be instrumental in this .regard 
are the Rural Education SIG in AERA, PURE and the ^ral Education Association. 
Two journals. The Rural Educator and The Small School Forum , have been 
developed within the last year and a half. . These journals have been * 
cooperatively developed by several universities of the central states. 
Additionally, ERIC/Clear1nghou$i^ on Rural Education and Small Schools 
(ERIC/CRESS) and the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory are two 



agencies that are and. hopefully will continue to be vital components of the 
cooperative efforts in rural education. 

In suwnary, the isolated efforts by higher education in rural education 
are coomendabTe. However, they appear to be very minor and quite secondary 
to other more' traditional areas by empliasis. The need to study the many 
aspects of rural education, including the preparation of educators and the 
delivery of services, is tremendous. Higher education is a logical entity 
to assume a large share of this responsibility, but for this to occur, it 
appears that new directions and priorities must be established. 
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